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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AS WE FACE THE NEW YEAR 


What the New Year holds in store for the schools, the school 
workers, and others whose business depends upon the purchasing 
power of our educational enterprises, is too uncertain to be forecast 
with any marked degree of confidence. Which is another way of 
saying the outlook in the way of educational opportunity for the 
present generation of American youth is not reassuring. Three 
years of devastating economic stress and strain have taken a toll 
hitherto unparalleled in modern civilization. Some thoughtful ob- 
servers are saying as the year 1933 is ushered in the major question 
now is not whether the schools can survive, but whether our eco- 
nomic structure itself can much longer endure. That, however, is a 
question for the economists, who, by the way, are unable apparently 
to agree either on a diagnosis of the present malady or a treatment 
that will set into operation the forces of recuperation. Certain it is 
that major readjustments are in order in our economic and political 
life. It is equally certain that when they are made, major readjust- 
ments will have to come in our educational organization. It may be 
that readjustments on a scale never before approached will be the 
order of the day. The work of reconstructing all our educational 
enterprises from kindergarten to university seems to be at hand, and 
it will call for the wisest statesmanship and the ablest educational 
leadership that the nation can command. So much for the educa- 
tional outlook as the year 1933 makes its bow! May it be a better 
year for American education than present conditions seem to fore- 
shadow ! 





WILSON AND THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


The committee appointed by the trustees of the University of 
North Carolina to nominate a Vice-President for the Chapel Hill 
division of the Consolidated University, met at Chapel Hill on De- 
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cember 12, conferred with faculty members, and announced that 
evening they would recommend for the position Dr. L. R. Wilson 
now head of the Library School of the University of Chicago. If 
Dr. Wilson will accept, his election by the board of trustees is as- 
sured when the board meets on January 14. His title will be Vice- 
President and Director of Libraries. Should he decline, his decision 
will bring keen regret to the faculty and alumni of the institution he 
served with distinction for thirty-one years, 


While serving as librarian of the University of North Carolina, 
Dr. Wilson made many notable contributions to the life and develop- 
ment of the institution. He was instrumental in establishing the 
Alumni Review, and was its first editor; he was active in establish- 
ing the Extension Division, and was its first director; it was he who 
promoted the establishment of the University of North Carolina 
Press, and he was the first director of the Press; it was he who led 
the fight for the building of a great library at Chapel Hill, which 
stands as one of his monuments; likewise it was he who led the fight 
for the establishment of the University’s Library School, of which 
he was the first director. Finally, he served as a member of the 
Commission on University Consolidation. Moreover, his contribu- 
tions to educational progress were not limited to the institution and 
the state he served with such marked distinction. For many years 
he has been the leading promoter of better library facilities and li- 
brary work in the South and one of the leaders in the nation, as is 
attested by the recognition accorded him on more than one occasion 
by the American Library Association. 

Should he return, he will assume a task of no mean magnitude— 
a task of a dual nature. Within a period of four year the state’s 
appropriation to the University has by repeated cuts been reduced 
by 43.6%. That is to say, for the year 1932-’33 the institution is 
receiving from state funds 56.4% of the amount it received four 
years ago. The first task, then, is one of further retrenchment which 
has by no means been completed, unless all signs fail. The second 
task is that of reorganizing and reconstructing the institution when 
reduced appropriations and further retrenchment have reached their 
limit. Either task is sufficient to challenge the best that Wilson or 
any other man has to give. But back to Wilson. 

He knows only too well the magnitude of the problems a Vice- 
President will have to meet and solve. His executive ability tested 
by long experience and supported by splendid achievement, his 
catholicity of interest and his enlightened liberalism in matters of 
higher education, his intimate knowledge of the University and his 
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broad and deep understanding of North Carolina fit him admirably, 
in the judgment of those who know him best, for the task which 
awaits him. Here’s hoping he will accept the challenge! 





SUPREME COURT OVERRULES EQUALIZATION BOARD 


A recent decision of the North Carolina Supreme Court overrules 
the action of the state board of equalization that ordered the closing 
of three small elementary schools in Chowan County, or rather their 
consolidation with the Chowan high school, and the transportation of 
the children of these districts to Chowan high school. The action of 
the board of equalization was contrary to the wishes of the people of 
the districts that were to be consolidated and against the judgment of 
the county board of education. And so the local school officials pro- 
tested and took the case to the courts, with the result noted. The 
court held that the 1931 act providing for the support of the six 
months school term by the state did not confer upon the state board 
of equalization power to discontinue the public schools at Riverview, 
Ryland’s and Ward’s districts and require the children residing in 
these districts to be transported to the Chowan high school for 
elementary instruction. 

How far-reaching this decision really is in all its implications we 
cannot say. It may mean only that a slight modification in the 
phraseology of the 1931 law will confer the necessary power upon 
the board of equalization. Or it may mean that the court recognizes 
a vital principle that cuts much deeper than a superficial considera- 
tion of the facts in this particular case would indicate. That prin- 
ciple may be one that can not be negated by legislative statute. That 
is to say, it may require an amendment to the constitution before the 
legislature can confer such power on any central board of control. 


— 





DR. FEW CHOSEN PRESIDENT 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, at its annual meeting in New Orleans the first week in 
December, chose as its president for the ensuing year Dr. William 
Preston Few, President of Duke University. And the Association 
honored itself in the choice it made. In his quiet, modest way Dr. 
Few has been one of the constructive influences in the councils of 
the Association for many years, and he has won the admiration and 
esteem of that body even as he won the respect and the confidence of 
the great benefactor of the institution over which he presides. It 
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was in recognition of his distinguished services that his co-workers 
desired to show their appreciation by doing him this honor at New 
Orleans. 


AN EDITOR THANKS GOD 


In the course of an address before the North Carolina Education 
Association, Santford Martin, editor of the Winston-Salem Journal- 
Sentinel, said that every time he sees one of these modern commodious 
school buildings as he travels over the state he always says to himself, 
“Thank God, Wall Street did not get that!” All through the de- 
pression, and before it began, Santford Martin has been one of North 
Carolina’s most eloquent advocates of better educational opportunity 
for all the children of all the people. In season and out, in his public 
addresses and through the columns of his splendid newspaper, he has 
espoused the cause of the public school with a compelling eloquence 
and a never-failing enthusiasm. So much so that one of his friends 
said Martin reminds him of the story of Abraham Lincoln who, when 
speaking of his own musical ability, said he knew two tunes: one was 
Yankee Doodle ; the other wasn’t! So with Martin, said the friend— 
he writes two sorts of editorials and makes two addresses. In each 
case the theme of the one is education—the other isn’t! However, 
that may be, the teachers, the children, and the parents of North 
Carolina may well thank God for Santford Martin—neither false 
philosophy nor the lure of big business got him! 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Educational journals, in common with periodicals of other sorts not heavily 
subsidized, are dependent in large measure upon their advertisers for the sup- 
port necessary to carry on. And publications generally are deeply appreciative 
of the coéperation of their advertisers in a time like this when business is 
paralyzed and prospects for an early recovery not at all rosy. We thank them 
not only for their direct support but also for the encouragement that comes 
from the hope they hold for a better day ahead. But for this hope and ex- 
pectation, there would be little point in continuing to advertise. THe HicH 
ScHOoL JouRNAL, at the beginning of the New Year, extends its greetings to 
its advertisers and its subscribers and thanks each and every one of them for 
his continued interest and support. They, as friends of this publication, are in 
fact co6perators in a common enterprise. 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, the “Debate Handbook” of the 
North Carolina High School Debating Union makes its appearance. The 
Handbook was compiled by E. R. Rankin, Secretary, and contains a great deal 
of well-selected material on both sides of the question of “The Sales Tax” 
which is the issue to be debated this year. The regular price of the Handbook 
is 50 cents. Each school participating in the triangular contest will be supplied 
with two copies of the Handbook free of charge. Schools entering the contest 
and needing more than two copies may secure them at the special price of 25 


cents. Address E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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THE NEWEST STATE IN THE WORLD 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


F ALL the countries that have come prominently before the 
10 five of the world in recent years probably none has pro- 
voked such wide discussions as Iraq, the Kingdom of Faisal the 
First, who recently rejoiced with his subjects and well-wishers else- 
where at the admission of this Arab nation into the League of Na- 
tions. Iraq is the first of all the new nations that emerged from 
the World War to enter that body. And now this youngest member 
of the League must make her way on her own merits after having 
leaned as a mandate upon the strong arm of Great Britain since 
1920. Faisal is confident that Iraq will make her way creditably. 
although he must know that his task as leader will be hard. 

The kingdom over which he rules as a constitutional monarch 
comprises roughly the former Turkish villayets of Mosul, Bagdad, 
and Basra and in area runs to about 143,000 square miles, three 
times the size of New York State, nearly three times the size of 
North Carolina, eleven times the size of Maryland, nearly as large 
as Montana, not quite as large as California. To the North lies 
Turkish Kurdistan, to the East Persia, and to the West are the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts; to the South are the Persian Gulf and 
the Sultanate of Kuweit,—that part of the immense Arabia which 
extends along the Persian Gulf from the kingdom of Iraq to the 
kingdom of the Hejaz and of Nejd. 

This “land amid the rivers” or “between the rivers,” as Meso- 
potamia, the old name for Iraq, means, is said to contain about three 
million people although accurate figures for the country have never 
yet been made. The population is principally Arabic, with probably 
a half million Kurds in the northeastern part. Approximately nine- 
tenths of the total population are Moslems, the Shiah sect being 
slightly larger than the Sunni. It is estimated that the kingdom con- 
tains about 80,000 Christians and 90,000 Jews. 

The population is sparse and mobile, even in the cultivated 
regions, perhaps from half to sixty per cent of them being as no- 
madic now as in the days of Abraham. The three leading cities are 
Bagdad on the Tigris, with about 200,000 people, Basra in the South, 
with about 50,000, and Mosul, in the North, with about 80,000. 
There are many villages; but for the most part the Iraqi are rural 
people. Probably ninety per cent may be classified as rural, count- 
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ing the settled agricultural, the rural tribal, and the nomadic tribal 
population of the whole country. They depend for a living directly 
upon the land and their flocks and herds. The masses live under 
primitive rural and tribal conditions and in poverty, illiteracy, super- 
stition and the wide prevalence of preventable diseases, and under a 
very vicious system or arrangement of agricultural tenancy. Stand- 
ards of living are very low, human life is cheap, the conditions of 
women and children are hard. Most of the people are unproductive 
and unable to contribute measurably to the prosperity of the new 
nation. Although for centuries this country has been recognized as 
one of the most fertile areas anywhere, its trade is very restricted 
and its agricultural products are without high reputation in the 
markets of the world. These handicaps of this youngest member of 
the League of Nations and these and other weaknesses of the Iraqi 
people, His Majesty, King Faisal the First, is endeavoring to remove. 

Some of these conditions are old and stubborn. Some result 
from Ottoman rule, which was viewed by competent observers as 
unsuitable to Mesopotamia. The Turks had held that country for 
centuries prior to the World War. But even the Turks themselves 
must have known that their system of administration was a failure 
there. The cause was probably sufficiently obvious although it was 
not appreciated and understood by the Turks. Mesopotamia (or 
Iraq as the country is now called), was not an integral part of the 
Ottoman Empire, but rather a foreign dependency considerably in 
the rough. Its government was by sedentary and inactive officials 
who only followed detailed and minute regulations which had been 
framed and issued at Constantinople and for Western Turkey, a 
country of “red tape and blind and dumb officialdom.” The officials 
governed by code and paragraph aided by a skeleton army which 
was able to maintain only the semblance of order. The needs of 
the people had not received much consideration at the hands of their 
rulers. 

Conditions prevailing in Iraq for years prior to and at the out- 
break of the Worid War were, therefore, chaotic and full of evils. 
Meantime, however, some hope for improvement had been aroused 
among the subject races of the Turkish Empire. The catchwords 
of equality, liberty, and local autonomy, which had become attractive, 
had been heard earlier in Syria and echoes of them sounded also in 
Mesopotamia among the Kurds as well as the Arab population. 
Spasmodic assertions of authority were made, to the irritation of the 
Turks, and some parts of the country had reached embarrassing lim- 
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its of disorder. Powerful tribal chiefs appealed to British consular 
officials to help put an end to the intolerable confusion. Moreover, 
the British had in the Persian Gulf maritime and commercial inter- 
ests which, together with the political importance of India, seemed 
to thrust upon the British Government responsibilities which could 
not be escaped. And before war was declared on Turkey in 1914 - 
the British consolidated their position with important Arab chiefs 
through the promise of benevolent protection under treaty arrange- 
ments. 

Under a joint declaration of the French and British governments 
to the occupied Arab territories, before the armistice in November, 
1918, Iraq was liberated. These two governments then avowed that 
their aims in the Near East were to aid in completing “the final en- 
franchisement of the people so long oppressed by the Turks, and the 
establishment of national governments and administrations, drawing 
their authority from the initiative and free choice of native popula- 
tions,” and to this end France and England promised to help in set- 
ting up civil administration both in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Then, in April, 1920, England accepted the responsibility of a 
mandatory for Iraq, under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. This provided that certain communities formerly be- 
longing to the Turkish Empire had reached a stage of development 
where they could be provisionally recognized as independent nations, 
subject to advice and assistance, until they were able to make their 
way alone. A year ago, England reported to the League on the prog- 
ress of Iraq as a mandate during the decade, pointing out that it was 
not her idea that Iraq would “from the first be able to challenge com- 
parison with the most highly developed and civilized nations of the 
modern world,” but that her aim was to set up in Iraq, within definite 
frontiers, a self-governing ‘state, on friendly relations with its neigh- 
bors, and equipped with the stable legislative, judicial, and adminis- 
trative machinery of a civilized government. England also said that 
Iraq no longer stood in need of the mandatory advice and assistance 
“which it has hitherto been the privilege of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to render.” As a matter of fact, two years earlier, in the sum- 
mer of 1929, England had decided to recommend Iraq for member- 
ship in the League in 1932 and had so promised King Faisal. And 
that promise was kept at Geneva a few weeks ago. 

The kingdom which Faisal must now lead, in the main without 
advice and assistance from the British who emancipated the ancient 
land from the Turks and sponsored the cause of the Arabs, is a 
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strange admixture of the old and the new. It encloses within its 
boundaries what is believed to be the cradle of civilization. It is be- 
lieved that in it is what was once the Garden of Eden, even if some 
authorities do dispute the exact location of that happy place. The 
capital of the Kingdom is Bagdad, the foremost city of old Meso- 
potamia, the home, particularly in the ninth century, of great scholars 
and rich merchants, the center of Islam when that religion repre- 
sented such a high civilization, the great city of the celebrated “Ara- 
bian nights,” the ancient gateway to Persia, Turkey, and Arabia, the 
most important point of the old route from East to West. Even 
now it is a fascinating city, but it retains nothing of the old pomp 
and magnificence of which it boasted centuries ago. Its glory belongs 
to the past. 

King Faisal’s country also comprises two very separate and dis- 
tinct lands, as separate and distinct as they were when they were 
called Chaldea and Assyria. The rich alluvial lands that stretch 
from somewhat north of Bagdad southward to the Persian Gulf 
formed ancient Chaldea (whose old Arabic name was Iraq ul Arab, 
“the Arabs’ mud bank”); and the northern portion of the district 
enclosed between the two great rivers of western Asia, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, was the ancient Assyria. The kingdom also con- 
tains the ruins of Babylon, one of the most famous cities of antiq- 
uity, whose history was so long the history of Mesopotamia, the 
capital of Hammurabi and his successors, which Sennacherib levelled 
to the ground nearly seven hundred years B.C., which was rebuilt 
by Nabopolassar, and which was made by Nebuchadnezzar into one 
of the wonders of the world. 

Here, too, was Kish, where the first dynasty of the Sumerian 
kings ruled after the flood. Here was the Biblical Ur of the Chal- 
dees, the seat of the civilization of the Sumerians who preceded the 
Semites and worked their arts at least four thousand years B.C.; 
the reputed early home of Abraham, where recent archeological ex- 
cavations by the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania 
have served to revise the conventional ideas of the patriarch by show- 
ing that he probably spent his early years in “sophisticated surround- 
ings” and as a citizen of a great city with the heritage of traditions 
of an ancient and highly organized civilization. Here are the ruins 
of Ctesiphon, built by the Parthians and later made the palace of 
King Chosroes I,—ruins of desolate grandeur; here, opposite the 
city of Mosul, are two great mounds of desolation that cover all that 
is left of the glory of Sennacherib’s Nineveh, the capital of Assyria; 
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here is the site of the Tower of Babel where an attempt was made 
in the Valley of Shinar to erect a structure to heaven, but the gods 
were alarmed at the intrusion and struck the builders speechless or 
confounded them in their speech. Here are the ruins of innumerable 
Biblical cities that are forced to give up their secrets to the archeol- 
ogists whose spades are digging from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. In short, any visitor to King Faisal’s Iraq has the antiquity 
of many impressed upon him in a really cumulative manner. History 
dawned in this land, which is so full of the ruins and the records 
of human achievements and of men’s struggle with the forces of 
nature and of other men. 

But not all is old in Iraq. The changes in the means of trans- 
portation and communication are among the most striking of the 
many changes that have taken place. The standard of travel is being 
raised. The automobile is pushing the camel into the ranks of the 
unemployed. Motor transport is rapidly extending, the old desert 
trails becoming motor roads. Powerful tribal sheikhs now have their 
own American-built automobiles and, of course, their chauffeurs, 
though they often take the wheels themselves,—a westernism that 
would have outraged the tribal leaders under the old order. It was 
even reported that often these picturesque leaders of desert tribes, 
who must take their nomad followers from green pastures to green 
pastures, are driven in motor cars at the head of their herds of camels, 
sheep, goats, men and maid servants, wives and children. 

Aviation, military and commercial, is also fast developing. The 
journey over the desert from Bagdad to Damascus and Beirut, that 
until a dozen or so years ago required a month or more, may now be 
made in four or five hours. This recent development in aerial navi- 
gation, gives to Iraq a position of high commercial and strategic 
importance, for the new state lies along the shortest route between 
England and India and may become a world highway to Central and 
Southern Asia,—the Suez Canal of air communication. Railroads 
are also available for travel. The skeleton of a railway system was 
really constructed by the British during the war. Since then parts 
of the old Berlin-to-Bagdad line have been restored; and it is now 
possible to go from Bagdad to Berlin or Paris by rail, with a bit of 
a motor ride in Iraq and by ferry across the Bosphorus. Also there 
is talk of a railroad across Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq to con- 
nect the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf. Telephones are being 
installed, the telegraph and wireless are being developed, and early in 

(Continued on page 37) 
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WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
CAN DO TO IMPROVE TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE 


L. R. JoHNsTOoN 
Principal High Point (N. C.) High School 


GENERAL STATEMENT CONCERNING RESPONSIBILITY 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of the high school principal for the 
improvement of instruction has been said so often during the 
past decade that it has become an accepted fact, at least in theory, 
if not in general practice. Obviously, there can be no improvement 
in instruction without a previous growth in those directing the in- 
struction. Therefore, it can as well be said that one of the fun- 
damental duties of the high school principal is that of the improve- 
ment of teachers in service. So much so is this true today that his 
rating as a competent administrator of education is based more and 
more on his capacity to promote such growth than on his ability 
merely to organize his school into a smoothly running machine. 
Too often, the high school principal in considering this obliga- 
tion thinks that his efforts should be confined to a great deal of class- 
room visitation followed by conferences and fails to realize that this 
is only one of several means which should be utilized for the im- 
provement of his teachers. Being harassed with a multitude of 
duties and having no plan for an equitable distribution of his time or 
continuing to handle many details which should have been delegated 
to different members of the faculty, he finds little time for class- 
room visitation and hence gives up and concludes that there is not 
much he can do about it. He contents himself with as much effi- 
ciency as possible in the various administrative details; and since he 
knows that the public in general still looks upon the principal as a 
person who should always be in his office ready to see anyone who 
might call, he concludes that his position is rather secure and pro- 
ceeds accordingly. It might be well to add here that this public has 
been educated to the importance of stimulating the growth of teach- 
ers in service to a considerable extent through the medium of general 
and special supervisors and is beginning to demand that this service 
be rendered, as far as possible, by the principal of the school. The 
day is not far distant when such a principal as indicated above, how- 
ever efficient in the matters of school routine, will find his position 
much less secure than is now the case. In view of this fact it is the 
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purpose of this article to point out some of the methods which may 
be employed for the improvement of teachers in service. 


PRINCIPAL’S OWN DEVELOPMENT 


The school is the lengthened shadow of the principal. However 
capable some of his teachers may be, he is the responsible leader ; 
and while various ones may push out beyond the point to which he 
has attained, the school as an institution is circumscribed in its growth 
and usefulness by that of the principal. Hence, his very first attack 
upon the problem of the improvement of teachers in service should 
be directed upon himself. 

This will manifest itself in many ways. In the first place he can 
keep himself well informed on what is appearing in the professional 
magazines within his field; and while he may not find the time to 
read a large number of professional books, he can by careful selec- 
tion read the more significant ones. Intensive study of a few out- 
standing books is far better than a quick perusal of many. One does 
not have to read all the books on educational psychology, for ex- 
ample, to be well posted about this phase of education. Not only 
should he read in his own field but also the best contributions in 
other areas of human endeavor. If the principal aspires to direct 
the processes of education in terms of the needs of society, it is es- 
sential that he be as well informed as possible about its changing 
nature. 

Aside from professional and general reading, he should maintain 
membership in local and national organizations and as far as feasible 
attend their meetings. Contact with principals from other sections 
of his own state and nation is a very broadening and stabilizing 
influence. He should, also, make a constant study of the needs of 
the community and maintain a wholesome, social contact with men 
and women engaged in other professions and lines of work. In fact, 
he should be a leader in the community but not to the extent of 
spreading his energies over too wide an area. His first duty is his 
school. In all of this if he is to render the service of which he is 
capable, it is of utmost importance that he look well to his health; 
for a person low in vitality is not in a condition to exemplify strong 
leadership qualities or to maintain the proper emotional balance. 
Finally, if he expects to stimulate growth in others, aside from the 
atmosphere which he will naturally generate if he himself is growing, 
it is absolutely necessary that he set the pace for hard, efficient work. 
People who lead must lead, and this does not imply that the prin- 
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cipal delegate everything possible and then do nothing while every- 
body else works. He should delegate in order that he may have 
time for the more important work of a principal. 


Facu.tty Esprit DE Corps 
- 


Nowhere will the principal’s leadership be more severely tested 
than in the matter of the esprit de corps of his faculty. Teachers 
cannot separate themselves from the spirit that pervades their fel- 
lows. Wholesome development depends in no small degree upon the 
right kind of atmosphere. What the esprit de corps will be, depends 
upon so many things, subtle in their nature, that it is difficult to 
indicate the manifold ways of building it. Practically everything the 
principal does or does not do has some bearing on it. Among the 
more important items is the effect of his personality, but this is a 
very complex entity composed of all that he is and does. Probably 
the most important element in personality, in so far as it affects the 
growth of teachers, is the manner in which he deals with people. To 
be more specific the principal should manifest the proper respect for 
personality. He should realize that all of his teachers are different 
and that he should capitalize on these differences. Furthermore, he 
should be aware of the fact that the only difference professionally 
between him and his teachers is that he is vested with greater au- 
thority and hence more responsibility. Other things being equal the 
less authority he uses the more will he have. In every way feasible 
he should seek to keep his faculty free from cliques, jealousies, and 
faultfinding. The spirit of teamwork should be engendered—all 
laboring for the common good. It is paramount that each be inter- 
ested in the success of the other. In all that he does the principal 
should strive to be an example. He must have an abiding interest 
in the success of each faculty member. Whatever the relationship 
his deep concern for the success of each is fundamentally basic. He 
must be one “with” rather than one “over.” He should be easy to 
approach and never too busy to listen to the problems of any given 
teacher. The members of the faculty should feel that he is their 
friend and interested in their best welfare. Word of approval here 
and there where justly deserved is exceedingly powerful in its effect. 
The wise use of approbation is something that too few school exec- 
utives have learned to employ. The desire for approval is one of the 
most basic cravings of the human heart. Teachers like to feel that 
their efforts count for something. If the writer had to select the 
one most valuable method for stimulating teachers to strive for 
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higher levels of achievement, he would select the wise use of appro- 
bation. It is probably the least time consuming and the most power- 
ful in its effect. Faculty esprit de corps is the resultant of numerous 
deeds, acts, and relationships. 


PRIOR TO THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


The principal manifests his educational; engineering ability as 
much through what he does prior to the opening of school as he does 
thereafter. It has often been said that a good beginning is half the 
ending. Whatever truth there is in this statement, it certainly ap- 
plies with added emphasis to the business of conducting a school. 
What the one-hundredth day will be like can be predicted in large 
part by a study of the first. The first day sets the pace and tone 
of the school for the whole year. More principals seem to fail here 
more completely than in any other phase of their work. The effect 
of a first day so managed and conducted as though there had been 
no vacation is incalculable on both faculty and students. 

The one most important task which the principal performs in 
most schools is the designing of the schedule. Fundamental errors 
in this continue in their effect throughout the year. At every point 
in the construction of the schedule the principal should build in terms 
of the best interests of both faculty and students. Each teacher 
should feel that he or she has received a-:square deal. This involves 
careful planning from the time of the advance registration in the 
spring to the moment when the work for each teacher is assigned. 
Too often teachers expect one thing and are given something else. 
This can be avoided by a very careful planning all along the way. 
Happiness has a great deal to do with growth. Teachers who feel 
that their wishes have been disregarded and who find themselves 
with assignments into which it is difficult to put their heart are not 
likely to be very happy. The emotional set-up conducive to growth 
is thwarted from the very beginning. As far as possible each teacher 
should be assigned to the work which she is expecting to have. In the 
placement of class sections the personality of the teacher should be 
kept in mind. Some teachers are better fitted to certain types of 
students than to others. Everything which the principal can do in 
the construction of the schedule, always, of course, keeping the total 
welfare of the school in mind, to make for the happiness of his fac- 
ulty has made a contribution to the growth of teachers in service. 

In this connection an exceedingly valuable plan is to have each 
teacher hand in before the close of the school year a list of sugges- 
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tions for improvements in any phase of the school’s program. This 
will include the teacher’s first and second choice in the work desired, 
suggestions for the improvement of activities and for changes in 
rules, regulations, and general policies, and a list of equipment and 
materials needed. The principal should make a thorough study of 
these and wherever practical they should be incorporated into the 
design of the schedule and in formulating rules, regulations, and 
policies. Teachers like to feel that their suggestions count for some- 
thing and are appreciated. If the combined thinking of the faculty 
is to be utilized in promoting the best possible program, the principal 
should generate the feeling that constructive suggestions are greatly 
desired. Many principals will find under this plan that many pet 
schemes, if there be any, will fall by the wayside. But if he is wise, 
he will invite this very thing. If schools are to educate youth in such 
a manner as will give it the capacity as citizens to reshape the insti- 
tutions of society in terms of needs, it is vastly important that the 
school set an example in this very thing. Teachers do not find fault 
with programs in which they have shared in the making. Further- 
more, no institution, school or what not, can hope to make its best 
contribution if dependent upon the thinking of one person. In a 
school situation all teachers should be considered as staff members, 
the principal being the responsible head. Such a procedure builds 
esprit de corps, respects personality, and promotes growth. 

The faculty should assemble at least two or three days prior to 
the opening of school for the purpose of completing all initial routine 
matters that can be dispatched ahead of time. The principal and his 
helpers. should have the basic details of organization sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that by working with his faculty somewhat on the mass 
production principle such items as students’ schedules, locker assign- 
ments, locks, textbooks, permanent records, and all records pertain- 
ing thereto can be completed. This makes for an understanding of 
routine matters and for accuracy in filling out forms. At this time 
there should be conferences with the new teachers concerning com- 
munity standards, customs and traditions of the school, the general 
philosophy of running the school, and their individual assignments. 
Definite, written instructions about the routine for the first day 
should be thoroughly described and explained, encouraging teachers 
to make suggestions for any further improvement. Such a procedure 
makes for understanding on the part of all and is especially valuable 
for the beginning teachers. The first day finds all teachers thor- 
oughly acquainted with the plans for the day. This makes for con- 
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fidence on the part of the teacher, and therefore, more certainly 
guarantees success from the beginning. Faculty and students get off 
to a good start, and the end of the first day should find both teachers 
and students in a happy mood and desirable habits for the year well 
under way. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH AcTIviITy ASSIGNMENTS 


The next major concern, once the school is moving ahead, of the 
principal will be the assignment of faculty sponsors for the various 
activities. As far as feasible every member should be responsible 
for some activity and held accountable for its success or failure. 
This does not mean that the principal will refrain from giving direc- 
tion and guidance when needed, but it does imply that teachers will 
have considérable freedom in the creative aspects of the activity and 
in the dispatch of details incident thereto. Care should be exercised 
in distributing the load, for no teacher should be unduly burdened. 
It is usually said that the school exists for the promotion of growth 
in pupils. Quite true, but the education of the faculty is not at an 
end. In fact, the school should stimulate growth in every one down 
to the poorest paid janitor. This is no time to educate future citizens 
in a static environment. Modern civilization demands continuous 
growth from the cradle to the grave. There need be no great con- 
cern about pupil growth if there is ample faculty growth. Activity 
sponsorship develops initiative, promotes better teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship, encourages teamplay, helps teachers to see how pupils really 
learn, and makes for better classroom morale and hence provides a 
better opportunity for the direction of learning. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH READING 


It is obvious that there will be but a modicum of reading among 
teachers in general unless there are professional books and magazines 
convenient. And even if they are about, the teachers may not read 
them. The high school principal should endeavor to build up care- 
fully the professional department of the school library. Many meth- 
ods may be used for the encouragement of reading. A very good 
one is to have different committees working on vital problems to be 
presented at departmental or full faculty meetings. Another way is 
to call the attention of different faculty members from time to time 
to certain readings bearing directly on their classroom work. Sig- 
nificant books as they are added to the professional library should 
be mentioned to the faculty, sometimes reading interesting passages. 
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This can be done at the morning meetings which are described later 
on. Again, the principal may hand a stimulating book to a certain 
teacher and ask her to speak to others in her department about it if 
she finds it worth while. At other times the attention of the faculty 
may be called to outstanding magazine articles of general importance. 
A very good plan is to place short notes in the teachers’ mail boxes 
designating recent articles pertinent to their respective fields. Signif- 
icant books of a non-professional nature should, also, be in the prin- 
cipal’s recommendations, such as for example “The Epic of America” 
by James Truslow Adams or the “Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens.” 
Here, however, the principal should be careful to have read the books 
before recommending them to his teachers, for it is of prime impor- 
tance to maintain their confidence in his suggestions. Lastly, new 
textbooks which appear to be in advance of those now in use should 
be placed at the disposal of teachers for their examination and ap- 
praisal. This helps to keep them well informed as to the better 
teaching materials in book form. It does not require a great deal of 
the principal’s time to stimulate a reasonable amount of worthwhile 
reading, but the results for the time given may be enormous. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A NOTE FROM WRANGELL INSTITUTE* 


Extract From A Letter From Mr. LeRoy Jackson Wuo Has 
RECENTLY RECEIVED APPOINTMENT TO THE WRANGELL 
INSTITUTE, WRANGELL, ALASKA 


ERE I am—in Alaska. I got my appointment late in August 
H and we immediately left Asheville for Washington. We stayed 
there a few days and then drove west across the continent. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Cassida of my Carolina New College faculty got an ap- 
pointment also and met us near Chicago so we had company and two 
cars for the trip most of the way. We sailed from Seattle on the 
17th of September and arrived here three days later. 

The buildings were not entirely finished and little of the equip- 
ment here and not half the faculty appointed when we arrived, but 
we managed to open on the 4th of this month and have likewise con- 
trived to keep going. We had practically no textbooks or library and 


* Extract from a letter from Mr. LeRoy F. Jackson who recently received appointment 
as Principal of Wrangell Institute, Wrangell, Alaska. Mr. Jackson was formerly an in- 
structor in the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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HINDRANCES TO ALGEBRAIC SUCCESS 


Louise SMAW 
Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


LGEBRA is an abstract science, full of generalizations. Thus 
At. very nature of the subject presents a handicap for certain 
pupils who seem to be, as some express it, “thing minded.” That is, 
some pupils seem unable to learn unless concrete situations are estab- 
lished or unless objects are present that can be seen or felt. Closely 
related to this weakness is that of lack of insight. We find pupils 
who perform the necessary processes but who do not recognize the 
time to apply the particular method. Such pupils lack the powers of 
observation and generalization. It may be that this last difficulty can 
be traced to the manner of learning or of teaching the subject, that 
is, that of pure rote memory without proper associations. This calls 
for the subject to be made more meaningful. Or it may be, as algebra 
teachers are prone to believe, that the difficulty can be traced to a poor 
mathematical foundation upon which to build. A good arithmetic 
foundation is necessary for algebraic success, for in reality, algebra 
is a generalized arithmetic. 

Pupils are found who are easily distracted. They lack the power 
of concentration which is such a necessary trait for mathematical suc- 
cess. This difficulty is especially true of young children who have a 
shost span of attention. They seem unable to follow the explanation 
of a mathematical process through to completion. Thus, the pupil’s 
mind-set or readiness is a most important factor to be considered. 

Often pupils find themselves in a state of general confusion. This 
may be due to a temporary forgetting. If the pupil can be encouraged 
during this stage to keep working, things will generally clear up, and 
he will in course of time be able to make good progress. I am sure 
that most of you have at some time been through a similar stage when 
you wondered what it was all about and where it was leading and then, 
as it seemed out of a clear sky, everything began to have a meaning. 

To my mind one of the biggest, if not the biggest hindrance to be 
overcome, especially on the part of some pupils, is that of a verbal 
weakness. The bad part about this defect is that the teacher so 
seldom recognizes it. She may be explaining something to Johnny or 
Susie, and the student does not seem to comprehend. She does not 
realize that she is speaking to him or her in a foreign language. The 
science of mathematics has its vocabulary as truly as any other sub- 
ject, and it is necessary to fully comprehend the meaning of the words 
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in this vocabulary. Slawson in his book, “The Delinquent Boy,” 
tells us that “Many students argue that the public schools take as- 
sumption of like verbalistic and linguistic functions on the part of 
pupils when such is not the case.” 

Often pupils will tell you that they get along very well when 
working examples, as they express it, but that they can not do 
problems. They, perhaps, have been juggling with figures instead 
of using their brains for the purpose they were intended, to think 
and reason—or, they may be confessing to you all unawares that their 
I. Q.’s are a little low. Harry J. Baker in his “Characteristic Differ- 
ences in Bright and Dull Pupils,” tells us, “In problem solving dull 
pupils disclose their greatest arithmetical weakness . . . the ability 
to generalize and to deal with the abstract are characteristics of gifted 
minds and these qualities are traits of basic importance in math- 
ematics.” This study, also, states that dull pupils achieve greater 
success in drill work than in problem solving. Bright pupils are 
usually looking for some association that will put greater meaning 
into their learning ; hence, rote learning does not have as great appeal 
to them. 

It would be an interesting finding if we could predict on the 
basis of certain traits and abilities which a pupil already possesses, 
whether or not he will make a certain kind of mathematical error or 
just the type of mathematical difficulty he will have; that is, the 
relation between certain mathematical difficulties and certain traits 
and abilities. 

A study was made at Needham Broughton High School, Raleigh, 
during the year 1931-32, of pupils in three classes of beginning 
algebra. At the close of the first half year of algebra, these 94 pupils 
were given the following tests: Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Form A; Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form B; A test 
in the solving of algebraic problems; A test of knowledge of algebraic 
mechanics or fundamentals. Then each pupil was rated on five traits 
on a five-point rating scale by three different teachers, only one of 
whom was a teacher of mathematics. The traits rated were: per- 
sistence, concentration, initiative, sociability, and reliability. 

These pupils were of ages ranging from 12 years 4 months to 16 
years 5 months, with I. Q.’s ranging from 79 to 141. This gave an 
average age of 13 years 11 months and an average I. Q. of 105.5. 
Thus, we find the classes an average group and similar, I would say, 
to those found in the average North Carolina schols. 

A study was then made of the scores resulting from these tests. 
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Coefficients of correlation between certain scores were worked out, 
as between: I. Q. and Mechanics, I. Q. and Problem Solving, I. Q. 
and Teacher’s Estimate, Mechanics and Teacher’s Estimate, Problem 
Solving and Teacher’s Estimate, Reading and Mechanics, Reading 
and Problem Solving. There were found to be positive correlations 
between them all. They were as follows: 


FPP rere eee .20 + .07 
T. €), end Prabiemn Seve oces cvccccccvesecce .27 + .07 
I. Q. and Teacher’s Estimate .............00+: 44+ .06 
Mechanics and Teacher’s Estimate ............ 71+ AO 
Problems and Teacher’s Estimate ............. 76+ 03 
Reading and Mathematics ..............-+-++: 13+ .08 
Reading and Problems ................+s000 39 + .06 


The highest correlations were between mechanics and teacher’s 
estimate and between problem solving and Teacher's estimate. As 
these correlations were so near the same, they lead us to infer that the 
teacher’s estimate is nearly an average of the two with a slight per 
cent in favor of problem solving. 

As we come to a consideration of the influence of I. Q., we find 
the correlation between I. Q. and Teacher’s estimate to be .44 + .06. 
This finding was similar to the findings of Jordan,! who found a 
correlation of .47 between the Terman Test and the mathematics 
School mark, and to the findings of Book? who found the correlation 
to be .37 + .05. Thus, we may feel safe in saying that there is a 
definite relation between mental ability and ability to overcome 
mathematical hindrances. 

Noting further, the correlations of .20 + .07 and .27 + .07 be- 
tween I. Q. and mechanics and I. Q. and Problem Solving, we can 
agree with Baker that it takes a higher grade of intelligence to solve 
problems than to do mere mechanics. 

As we study the results on the character traits ratings, remember 
that each trait could be rated on a five point scale,thus: 1. as low, 
2. as below average, 3. as average, 4. as superior, and 5. as very 
superior. 

Of the pupils averaging over 90, the average rating on every trait 
was above superior (4). These pupils had the lowest average rating, 
4.1, on sociability and highest 4.5 on reliability. Of the pupils making 
below 70, the average score on every trait was below average or 3, 
with the exception of sociability which rated 3.2. This group of 
pupils, the failures, thus rated highest on sociability (3.2) and lowest 


1 Jordan, A. M., “Education Poychategy. Pp. 369. 
2 Book, W. F., “The Intelligence of High School Seniors,” p. 105. 
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(2.1) on the power of concentration. The comparison of scores of 
the pupils making the fewest and the most method errors as compared 
with the character ratings were similar in every instance to the above 
results. These findings were quite interesting, especially so when we 
remember that only one of the three raters was a teacher of math- 
ematics. 

Other findings from a study of the tests were that only five pupils 
with an I. Q. below 100 made a score as high as 80. Of these, one 
was a repeater and the other four rated very superior on persistence. 
There were 348 errors made by the pupils. The error made most 
frequently, 86 times, was the inability to interpret correctly the mean- 
ing of problems. This truly shows the handicap of a verbal weakness. 

On the basis of the results, the following conclusions appear 
justifiable : 

(1) That the degree of a pupil’s intelligence is important in de- 
termining the pupil’s ability to overcome mathematical difficulties. 

(2) That a pupil who is very successful in mathematics, usually 
has a high character rating. However, this does not necessarily mean 
that all pupils of high character rating are excellent in mathematics. 

(3) That the greatest hindrance to mathematical success is the 
inability to concentrate. 

(4) That a verbal weakness on the part of the pupil is one of the 
most serious handicaps to mathematical success. Teachers of math- 
ematics should spend more time on the mathematics vocabulary. 

(5) Lastly, that a pupil’s ability to overcome mathematical diffi- 
culties is not determined by any one particular factor, but by a com- 
bination of measurable traits. 


A NOTE FROM WRANGELL INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 18) 
no laboratory supplies when we started up. I have been teaching five 
classes a day so far in addition to all the administrative duties incident 
to getting a new institution under way. But it’s all in the game. 
We'll get straightened out some time. 

We have limited our enrollment to 70 students for this year. We 
are full to the limits with about 15 on the waiting list. The students 
are of the junior and senior high school level, and have been picked 
from the government schools in the native villages of Southeastern 
Alaska. They are a fairly alert, good-looking group, in most ways 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The English Column 
Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 








THE CRITICISM OF COMPOSITIONS 


UCCESSFUL teaching of composition depends, first, on the skill 

and stimulating power of the teacher in interesting pupils in 
writing and in leading them to find interesting material to write about, 
and, secondly, on the skill and care with which he develops in them 
the ability to criticize and improve their own writing. I will take up 
the second of these topics first, since in the last two issues of the 
Column I have been discussing the related topic of methods of rating 
compositions. If I had been writing this article several years ago, I 
think it is likely that I should have worded the second requisite, “the 
care and skill with which the teacher criticizes the themes of his 
pupils,” and I know many other teachers who probably would have 
approved that opinion. But it seems to me now that that wording 
does not put the emphasis on the essential thing. If pupils are ever 
to learn to write well outside the class room, they must learn to de- 
pend on themselves ; they must become their own dependable critics. 


GUIDING STUDENT CRITICISM 


HOW can we train them to become reliable critics? In the first 
place, evidently, by giving them opportunity to criticize their own 
writing and practice and guidance in doing it. The experience of 
many teachers has shown that if pupils are merely told to criticize and 
revise their work before handing it in, their re-reading and revision 
are likely to be perfunctory. And it is natural that it should be so, 
for they have little idea of how to go about doing the thing they are 
asked to do. They need practice under careful guidance. This can 
be supplied in the following way. When a class is ready to hand in a 
set of themes, the teacher asks each pupil to look through his com- 
position for certain definite things, one or two at a time. If the pupil 
is in doubt about any point, he is to ask the teacher about it. Some 
teachers advocate having pupils read their compositions aloud. 
“Faults of repetition and omission as well as sentence errors and 
awkward structure come to the fore in that way more obviously than 
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in any other. Words read aloud do not slip by unnoticed so easily as 
they do in silent reading. Recognition of the sound of a sentence that 
is complete is a valuable asset in creating a sentence sense. Pupils 
should be trained to listen to their own sentences. To grasp the feel- 
ing of completeness or incompleteness present in a word group. Boys 
and girls like this kind of “Chinese school.” They learn to read 
quietly without interfering with one another. The value of such oral 
reading may easily be illustrated by having each child count the 
number of errors which he overlooked before and has detected while 
reading aloud.”* 

To begin with very simple matters, let us suppose that the teacher 
has been trying to get legible handwriting from his pupils. He might 
ask such questions as these. Have you looped your e’s? Do your 
r’s look like r’s? Or do they both, and your c’s as well, look like un- 
dotted i’s? Do your a’s look like o’s or your o’s like a’s? Have you 
rounded your n’s and your m’s? Or does your n look like your u or 
your v or your rr or your ee, and your m like your w or like ue or eu 
Or ne or en or ur or ru or mr or rn or ev or ve or like something quite 
different from any of these? 

If the teacher is trying to establish habits of good form, he would 
ask some of the following questions. Is your paper properly headed ? 
Have you kept your left hand margin straight? Have you crowded 
your right hand margin? Have you indented your paragraphs suf- 
ficiently (about an inch)? Have you left enough space (a quarter 
of an inch between words? Have you left at least twice as much 
space between sentences? If you have made any of the errors sug- 
gested by these questions, write a comment in pencil in the margin 
stating your error. 

Or if the teacher wishes to emphasize sentence structure, he would 
give such questions or suggestions as the following. Look now at 
your sentences. Have you written any sentences that are not real 
sentences but merely parts of sentences like this (Illustrates)? If 
so, write Sent. in the margin and rewrite the sentence on the back of 
your paper. Have you run any two sentences together without a 
conjunction and with only a comma or no punctuation between them? 
If so, write BB (Baby Blunder) where the fault occurred. Look at 
every participle that you have used. Are you sure of the word the 
participle modifies in each instance? If not, make sure, or reconstruct 
your sentence. Have you written any sentences that lack unity—that 
would be better written as two sentences? 


* Webster and Smith: Teaching English in the Junior High School, p. 98. 
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If the teacher is working for greater variety of sentence structure, 
he might ask these questions. How many sentences are there in your 
composition? How many of these begin with the subject? How 
many with a prepositional phrase? How many with a dependent 
clause? How many are simple? Compound? Complex? Have you 
used any one type of sentence or of sentence beginning too fre- 
quently? Write a comment to that effect in the margin. 

In regard to the structure or the large purposes of the composition 
such questions as these might be asked. Have you made the opening 
situation clear in your first paragraphs? How much of your story is 
introduction? How does it compare in length with the rest of the 
composition? Do you see anything in it that might just as well be 
omitted? Have you taken for granted and omitted something that 
your reader ought to be told? Have you led up to the main incident 
of your story in such a way as to arouse the curiosity of your reader? 
Have you told this incident with as much point and vividness as you 
can? Would your story be more lifelike if you had brought in more 
conversation quoted directly? 

These examples are enough, I am sure, to illustrate the great 
variety of guide questions that can be used in directing student 
criticism. Similar questions may be asked on punctuation, paragraph 
structure, choice of words, or or any other part of the business of 
writing. In order to secure the concentration on essentials so much 
needed in English and to avoid confusing the minds of pupils, it is 
best to ask questions on only a few aspects of a set of compositions 
at any one time. Questions should, of course, be chosen and worded 
to suit the maturity of the pupils, and usually should be related to 
matters recently stressed in the class instruction. 

.Work of this kind can be done best in class, for only in this way 
can the teacher be sure that the pupil’s mind is concentrated on sys- 
tematic and thorough criticism of his own writing, with the teacher 
at hand to help him clear away any uncertainties that may arise. 
After this exercise in directed criticism pupils should be given time 
to correct all errors or should be allowed to take a composition home 
and rewrite it if they wish. I think it is best not to penalize pupils 
(at least those in the lower grades) for errors that they detect and 
correct unless they bring careless work to class expecting to have a 
chance to rewrite it. If the teacher prefers, reduced penalties can 
be imposed for such errors. 

After pupils have had abundant exercise in criticizing their themes 
in class, it may be well to give them sets of guide questions (pref- 
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erably on mimeographed sheets) to be used in revising their work at 
home. But with the average class it will be well to return frequently 
to the directed criticisms of the classroom. 

Frequently also pupils should read and criticize the themes of 
other pupils. This practice will serve not merely to improve their 
critical ability but to provide additional readers for each writer and 
thereby furnish a motive for better work. After reading the com- 
position through, the reader should criticize it under the direction of 
the teacher, making marginal comments in pencil. Sometimes it may 
be desirable to-have him confer with the writer. Occasionally, also, 
it will be worth while to have the reader mark and rate the composi- 
tion by the method suggested in last month’s column. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Conducted by A. K. Kine 








THE UNITED STATES SOCIETY 


“os PURPOSES of this society are summed up by its chair- 
man, David Lawrence, in the following statement : 

“The present generation of adults can look back at the superficial 
way we were introduced to the subject of government, the dry-as-dust 
textbooks that taught us the structure of government without a stim- 
ulating and dramatic picture of the realities of government. Under 
such circumstances, government became a thing apart. Yet the gov- 
ernment belongs to the people. We can make it what we choose. It 
is ours. It is not a thing apart. 

“A new organization to be known as The United States Society 
has been formed by public-spirited citizens to spread knowledge of 
government. It is intended not to substitute but to supplement the 
present methods of teaching government among the youth of 
America. 

On its board of advisers are Calvin Coolidge, Elihu Root, Newton 
D. Bakér, John Grier Nibben, Owen D. Young. A former president 
of the United States, two former members of the Cabinet, a college 
president and a statesman of modern business—chosen, as you ob- 
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serve from both political parties, as an assurance to the public that 
the Society will be non-partisan. 

“Furthermore, its by-laws provide that: 

“*The Society shall be non-partisan and shall have no connection 
or affiliation with any organization or institution which exists for 
political purposes or which is interested in the adoption or repeal of 
any legislation or in any action pending before any governmental 
body.’ 

“Tt is planned to build The United States Society into an organiza- 
tion of members which shall include public-spirited, high-minded, 
patriotic and alert men and women in every community in the country. 
It will be an organization of volunteers. Every officer from top rank 
to the lowest will serve without any compensation except the satisfac- 
tion of starting at last and carrying on a movement to close the gap 
that exists between government and the people. 

“The United States Society will be wholly educational in its 
objective. Its services, non-partisan explanations of current happen- 
ings, will be given free to all students of government in schools and 
colleges. Debates on the affirmative and negative sides of public 
questions in the schools will be encouraged and lists of reference 
material distributed. 

“Today the textbooks on government are only occasionally sup- 
plemented by current data. The use of both should be widely 
stimulated and it is the purpose of The United States Society to en- 
courage the wider use of all current materials now prepared for the 
schools. In the rural districts the libraries are inadequate and even 
in the larger cities the development in libraries of special sections 
dealing with governmental subjects has not progressed as much as we 
should expect in a country as enlightened as ours. 

“What The United States Society plans is to focus attention on 
the background of happenings in the very week they occur so that 
the student will think of government not as a diagram of balanced 
powers or as a catalogue of technical activities but as a thousand and 
one realities which have a human and dynamic power if they can only 
be brought promptly to the students’ attention in a simple, convenient 
way.” 

The Society publishes and distributes free to schools a weekly 
summary of outstanding developments in government under the title 
Uncle Sam’s Diary. In a letter to this column Arthur S. Fleming, 
Executive Director of the Society, 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., gives the following information concerning its services: 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (81%4” x 11”; 27 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully. graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 


grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10”; 21 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%4” x 11”;; 30 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 814” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents 
a eopy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 81%)” x 11”; each book, 27 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
8%” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 81%4” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 


"au 


twenty-eight pages, 84%4” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“It is, of course, difficult to prepare a publication which can be 
used by both junior and senior high schools and, for that reason, we 
have felt that Uncle Sam’s Diary was probably better adapted for use 
in senior high schools. Quite a number of the junior high school 
teachers in various sections of the country have found, as a result of 
a year’s experience, that the Diary can be used in junior high school 
classes. We therefore have quite a number of junior high schools on 
our mailing list. 

“Under the Constitution and By-Laws of The United States So- 
ciety all of its services must be distributed free of charge. The 
expense of distributing these services is borne by members of the 
Society who pay an annual membership fee of ten dollars. You can 
well appreciate the fact that it is necessary for us to maintain some 
kind of a relationship between our income and the number of copies. 
of our services that we distribute. For that reason we have adopted 
the policy of not distributing copies of our services to a particular 
community, until the organization work in that community has been 
completed. Dr. Frank Graham is our State Chairman for North 
Carolina and within the past few days he has recommended com- 
munity chairmen for us for many communities throughout North 
Carolina. We are communicating with these proposed community 
chairmen at the present time and as soon as we have received their 
acceptances we will be in a position to start our organization work. 
As soon as this stage is reached we will be ready to begin distributing 
our services to the North Carolina schools. At that time we shall ° 
be very glad to care for your needs.” 


Basic READINGS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


An experiment in social instruction has been launched by the 
American Council on Education. Under the series title “Achieve- 
ments of Civilization” a number of short, attractive reading units 
have been published which are designed to supply pupils with ac- 
counts of the way in which social evolution has produced and such 
institutions as the alphabet, number, weights and measures, the 
calendar, and governmental regulations. 

Each unit is a single brochure of thirty-two or sixty-four pages, 
fully illustrated and written in a style which will appeal to pupils in 
the upper grades and the high school. The brochures furnish basic 
information which can be used in any one of a number of different 
ways—to supply pupils with interesting materials for free reading, 
to furnish classes in English and history with concrete ideas related to- 
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HESE DAYS OF RAPID CHANGE 


in our economic life necessitate a choice of textbooks in the social sci- 
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everyday life, to show pupils that subjects which are sometimes 
thought to be abstract and difficult, such as arithmetic, are designed to 
put them in possession of great intellectual inventions produced by 
long ages of human cooperation. 

The brochures are not textbooks in the ordinary sense. Their use 
does not assume the establishment of a separate course in civics. 
They are prepared for the purpose of making it clear to pupils that 
all the subjects in the curriculum are social studies if they are 
properly understood. 

The brochures contain scholarly information of the highest type 
expressed in the simplest language. The titles of the first six num- 
bers of the series are “The Story of Writing,” “The Story of Num- 
bers,” “The Story of Weights and Measures,” “The Story of Our 
Calendar,” “Telling Time Throughout the Centuries,” and “Rules of 
the Road.” Brochures dealing with other social institutions are to be 
added to the series from time to time. 

The prices for single copies are twenty cents for the first and 
fifth brochure and ten cents each for the remaining four. Discounts 
are given on orders of twenty-five or more copies. The brochures can 
be secured by addressing the Committee on Materials of Instruction 
of the American Council on Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

MopERN PROBLEMS 


Unit Study Booklets, Modern Problems Series. American Educa- 
tion Press, Columbus, Ohio. Under this general title a series of 
twenty booklets of twenty-four pages each is projected. Each booklet 
will give an unbiased summary of some “momentous unsolved ques- 
tion.” Six of the twenty units have been published : “The Depression 
—What Caused It”; “The Depression—What Can We Do About 
It”; “Economic Planning—Can Depressions Be Abolished”; “Un- 
employment Insurance” ; “Crime—Its Prevalence, Causes and Costs” ; 
and “The Services and Costs of Government.” 

Harrison M. Sayre is the Editor of the series, and the contributing 
board is composed of W. C. Bagley, Raymond L. Buell, Maxwell S. 
Stewart, Harold F. Clark and several other distinguished educators 
and publicists. 

Each booklet follows a simple clear organization. The popular 
journalistic style is employed in place of the more common stilted 
textbook treatment. Simple graphs are used frequently for presenting 
statistical material. The economic views of the Stuart Chase School 
stand out in the first four units of the series. 
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In the opinion of this Column these publications will be very 
valuable to teachers of civics and modern problems. They afford brief 
units of reading material that have been available only in magazine 
articles and books on special topics heretofore. It will be possible 
to use them for either intensive study or extensive reading, and since 
they are bound separately the teacher is free to select the units which 
are adapted to her organization. 





BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Roaps TO KNowLepce. Edited by William Allen Neilson, President 
of Smith College. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 
1932. 349 pages. Price $3.75. 


This volume springs out of the doubt and confusion which beset the world 
today. When old beliefs and standards and traditions are under the severest 
scrutiny that has ever challenged their validity, it is an opportune time for a 
group of the nation’s scholars of recognized eminence in their respective fields 
to reéxamine the major fields of intellectual endeavor and, in the light of new 
discoveries and developments, and from fresh points of view, to restate in 
brief compass their fundamental principles and contributions. “Roads to 
Knowledge” is such an attempt. Twelve of the major departments of learning 
are brought under review, and each department is considered in a chapter 
written by a scholar of eminence in the field about which he writes. The fol- 
lowing twelve chapters, together with an “Introduction” by the editor, make 
up the book: “The Fine Arts,” by E. Baldwin Smith, of Princeton; “Biological 
Science,” by Charles R. Stockard, of Cornell; “The Classics,” by Eleanor 
Shipley Duckett, of Smith College; “Economics,” by Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
of Columbia; “History,” by Sidney B. Fay, of Harvard; “Modern Languages,” 
by Marian Whitney, of Vassar; “The Study of Literature,” by Robert Morss 
Lovett, of Chicago; “Mathematics,” by Archibald Henderson, of the University 
of North Carolina; “Music,” by Roy Dickinson Welch, of Smith College; 
“Philosophy,” by Edward G. Spaulding, of Princeton; “Psychology,” by Knight 
Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins; “Sociology and the Study of the Modern World,” 
by Howard W. Odom, of the University of North Carolina. 

The book is intended for adults who are intellectually alert and who wish 
also to be informed on the advances and achievements in the fields of knowl- 
edge considered. There are carefully selected readings suggested for further 
study in each of the fields. For one who desires a wide reading course in the 
field of his special interest, the chapter on that field will serve as an admirable 
introduction. Dr. Neilson and his collaborators have produced a volume that is 
at once authoritative and stimulating. This book should find a place in all 
high school libraries. Teachers of the subjects treated and those having to deal 
with counseling and guidance will find it to be an invaluable aid—N. W. W. 
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ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS. Glazier. McGraw Hill Co. Pp. xv 
+ 291. 1932. 


In this book the author has attempted to give to the teacher a thorough 
understanding of the underlying principles of the subject matter of arithmetic. 
This is an essential part of the preparation for teaching any branch of math- 
ematics. The major emphasis in this book is on this important phase of 
preparation for teaching rather than on giving the reader certain techniques 
and tricks of the trade of presenting the materials of arithmetic to the pupil, 
although the book suggests also many methods of teaching. 

The chapter headings are as follows: Introduction, Number, The Four 
Fundamental Operations, Fractions, Decimal Fractions, Percentage, Measure- 
ment, Mensuration—Intuitive Geometry, General Number and the Equation, 
and The Concrete Problem. These topics are treated more from the standpoint 
of the mathematician than is ordinarily fovnd in arithmetic text books. Some- 
thing of the history of arithmetic is presented as well as something of its 
values and uses. The treatment of the various phases of the subject is clear. 
The author has taken pains to build up correct concepts through good illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 

At the end of each chapter is a short bibliography of references pertaining 
to that chapter as well as a number of exercises. These exercises include 
questions pertaining to the material of the chapter such as giving reasons for 
or explanations of certain truths or procedures. They also include problems 
cf a type to secure a thorough mastery of the principles involved. 

The book contains much information that would be useful to the teacher of 
arithmetic and is a real contribution to the literature on the teaching of 
arithmetic—H. F. Muncu. 


THE INTERNATIONAL METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1932. 5 cents. 


This monograph is a brief account of the international metric system of 
weights and measures. To quote from the abstract on page one, “Its pur- 
pose is to give such information as will adequately answer some of the more 
simple questions addressed to the bureau on this subject and to set forth a 
working knowledge of the system. The publication gives a brief account of 
the origin of the metric system, information concerning the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures, the international standards and the national 
prototype standards of the United States. A synopsis of the system is given 
which shows the derivation of the primary units, their interlation one with an- 
other, the methods of forming the multiples and submultiples, the abbreviations 
used, comparisons of the units with those of our customary systems of weights 
and measures, and tables of equivalents. The status of fhe metric system in 
the United States is shown by congressional enactment and departmental 
orders.” 


The monograph has several excellent qualities such as brevity, clarity, 
exactness and appeal to interest. More and more the metric system is coming 
into general use. This is because it is a better system than our English system 
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and because of the ease of manipulating it. Great amounts of time would be 
saved if it were universally and exclusively used. Because of these facts there 
should be a great demand for this publication —H. F. Muncu. 


LivinGc in A WorLp oF ScIENcCE. Meister, Morris. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930 and 1931. 


Four small volumes, (1) Water and Air, (2) Heat and Health, (3) Mag- 
netism and Electricity, (4) Energy and Power, each of about 225 pages divided 
into a series of unitary topics. Each topic is introduced by a science “story”, 
either supposititious or concerned with biography or adventure. The explanatory 
text is followed by problem pictures, review tests, lists of things to read about, 
to do, or to make. Collectively intended for a two-year course at junior high 
school levels. 

The question may well be raised whether the writer, in striving to excite 
interest, does not create inaccurate impressions in some of the imaginary 
stories and pictures, and thus leave much in pupils’ minds that must be done 
away with later in process of alteration or refinement of thought. The “puzzle” 
interest in the various tests may also be criticized as exceeding at times, and 
even detracting from, the science interest and emphasis. Used judiciously as 
supplementary material.these books offer good science lessons and pastimes, 
but the reviewer would question the advisability of adopting them as founda- 
tion texts.—C. E. P. 


THE NEWEST STATE IN THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 11) 
April, 1932, King Faisal opened the country’s first agricultural and 
industrial exhibition by a speech which was broadcast over a brand 
new station in Bagdad. 

Mechanical pumps have been introduced and are increasingly 
used to raise water from the Tigris and the Euphrates for irrigation 
of the fields, instead of the primitive irrigation methods so long em- 
ployed in agriculture. Native costumes are more and more giving 
way to those of the West. “To veil or not to veil” is a lively subject 
of debate on the fashions of the Iraqi women. And already some 
bobbed heads may be seen in Bagdad. 

When the British Foreign Secretary recalled recently, at the in- 
duction of Iraq into fellowship with other nations in the League at 
Geneva, that Iraq contained the Garden of Eden and Bagdad of the 
immortal Arabian nights, he neglected to mention the oil that bubbles 
over the place. The fertile soil of Mesopotamia has been recognized 
for centuries. To that resource, which may be enhanced by scientific 
agriculture in which King Faisab is greatly interested, are now added 
large and rich oil fields, recently discovered. Oleaginous diplomacy 
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began in earnest when this discovery was made. The books say that 
the country has been famous from ancient times for its oil springs. 
One of the wells mentioned by Herodotus is now developed by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

There are several interests concerned with this newly discovered 
material resource of Iraq. But British companies contributed the 
major part of the capital to develop it and to pipe the oil across the 
desert to the Mediterranean coast. As important as is oil, however, 
from which the country receives handsome revenue, Iraq looks also 
to agriculture to support her actual needs. : 

Iraq is still largely a land of tribes. Its modern government is 
imposed upon very primitive conditions. The task of uniting the 
tribal factions and cementing the national spirit into a progressive 
outlook for a modern state belongs chiefly to King Faisal, the forty- 
seven-year-old monarch who was elected by a plebiscite in 1921 and 
crowned in August of that year, receiving ninety-six per cent of the 
votes cast. Confidence in him is strong among his people. This 
third son of El Husein ibu Ali, King of the Hejaz, is descended 
from Fatima, the only daughter of the prophet Mohammed, was ed- 
ucated in Constantinople, and has had wide executive experience. He 
identified himself in 1913 with the Arab national movement and was 
in Mecca at the outbreak of the World War. He served as the ad- 
ministrator of the newly-constituted Syrian State and for a brief 
period ruled as King of Syria. He also attended the Peace Confer- 
ence as the official representative of his father. He is highly re- 
garded by the British authorities with whose advice and assistance 
he has guided Iraqi affairs for more than a decade. He is reputed a 
great soldier, played a distinguished part in the Arab revolt, and 
commanded the Arab forces ‘with General Allenby’s army until 
Aleppo was taken in October, 1918. 

As many Arab leaders, Faisal believes that the West has some- 
thing to offer his people, although he is aware of the danger of aping 
Western ways too closely, especially in education. He argues quite 
wisely that the demand is for an indigenous education for his people, 
a training based upon their needs rather than the traditions of Eu- 
rope or America. He sees the great need for leaders in this new 
state and these he is trying to develop in education, in agriculture, 
in engineering, in science and in statecraft. And, given internal 
peace—the British guarantee external protection—it is believed that 
Iraq in time can develop under this enlightened and progressive man 
of kingly but democratic manner, this leader of the most recently 
recognized government in the world. 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


MOTIVATION CHARTS are a timely contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the impor- 
tance of genuine motivation in maintaining high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment at a time when school costs must be justified by results. Administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and directors of special activities find that 
MOTIVATION CHARTS increase efficiency. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS 
**T have used the charts in connection with the graphic representation of data 
covering pupil achievement, financial matters, and school building plants and 
have found them very serviceable.’’—University Professor. 
‘*The Motivation Charts are a distinct contribution to the field of adminis- 
tration.’’—University Professor. 
‘*T have made a very thorough examination of the Motivation Charts and I am 
confident that they will serve a very useful purpose in scientific education.’’— 
College President. 
‘*Your charts are great. I have obtained better results in my spelling classes 
this year than any other groups I have ever taught.’’—Grade Principal. 
‘* All of our teachers are very enthusiastic about them and we do not feel that 
we could do without these charts in our class rooms.’’—Principal Commercial 
School. 
**The rapidity and ease with which one may show in chart form a very neat 
portrayal of facts will make a strong appeal to the most critical student of 
graphic representation.’’—University Professor. 
**Your charts have been the best motivation I have yet found for the study 
of vocabulary. I give 20 word tests each Friday and each Monday morning 
the black or red line is extended one square for each word correctly given in 
the list. In this way we used five charts last year covering 500 words and the 
class made the best record of any first year class I have had. The best of it 
is that they have retained much of the vocabulary over the summer months 
and are reading second year Latin with greater ease than previous classes. ’’— 
High School Teacher. 
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TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
1920-1930 


NROLLMENT in American high schools increased 99.9 per 
EK cent between 1920 and 1930. 

This is one of many significant facts about American public educa- 
tion during the last decade presented by a new Federal Office of 
Education bulletin on statistics of State school systems. 

Other notable changes are these: 

The per cent of children 5 to 17 years of age enrolled in the 
public schools rose from 77.8 per cent in 1920 to 81.3 per cent in 
1930. 

The schools are not only attracting a greater percentage of chil- 
dren of school age to their doors, but they are keeping a greater 
percentage in daily attendance. Of every 100 children enrolled in 
1920 only 75 were in daily attendance. In 1930 there were 83 of 
every 100 attending daily. 

While high school enrollment was increasing nearly 100 per cent 
during the decade elementary school enrollment was increasing only 
10 per cent. 

The increase in enrollment in first grade, however, was only 3.9 
per cent. The decrease in the birthrate means that the decade 1930 
to 1940 will probably find the elementary school enrollment stationary 
or decreasing. The nation as a whole apparently will not have to 
build more and more elementary school buildings to house an ever 
increasing demand, but will need only to finance replacements of old 
buildings. The only exception to this prospect will be communities 
which are growing by the addition of new families taking up 
residence. 

Only 10,176 more elementary children enrolled in 1930 than 
enrolled in 1928. During this same two-year period, however, high 
school enrollment jumped nearly half a million—U. S. Office of 
Education, 


The average child in United States public schools received 10.8 
days more instruction in 1930 than did a child in 1920. 

The average school term stood in 1930 at 172 days. Reports 
reaching the Office of Education, however, indicate that many schools 
have cut their term lengths due to the depression. 

States in which the school term was lengthened 20 or more days 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Caro- 
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Economize in Your Map 
Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 


They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 


local areas. 
They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 


They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 
geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 


torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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lina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. Ken- 
tucky heads the list with an increase of 42 days or two school months 
within the decade.—U. S. Office of Education. 


Miss Frances E. Sabin, Director of the Service Bureau for Latin 
Teachers at New York University, is on vacation in 1932-33. In her 
absence the Service Bureau will be in charge of Miss Josephine Abel, 
who has been for six years the director of the Classical Center at Los 
Angeles. 

















The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 











A Mount For LEPIDOPTERA 


BOTH for permanence in the school museum and for ready handling 
in class the following type of mount for butterflies and moths is very 
satisfactory. It can be made by any person with ordinary amount of 
manual dexterity. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of mounted specimens of this order is 
seldom to afford study of other parts than the wings, the rest of the 
insect can be discarded without loss of scientific value. This is done 
here. After the insect has been dried, the wings are snapped off with 
blunt forceps close to the body. An oblong piece of cellophane, just 
large enough to provide good attachment, is coated with liquid glue 
or cement, and resting round this as a center the wings are laid out, 
hind ones undermost, in the fully spread position, the hind margin 
of the forewings forming a straight line across from side to side. 
The preparation is then covered with a piece of glass to flatten it 
while the glue hardens. In the meantime a flat false body is cut or 
stamped out of blotting paper, and false antennae, prepared from 
bristles of a brush, are glued to its under side. Charring the ends of 
the bristles will give a knobbed effect if this is desired. When both 
body and wings have firmly set, the former is fastened in position 
with another drop of glue, and is later painted in water-colors to 
harmonize with the wings and to render it as inconspicuous as pos- 
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CLEANS PRESERVES 


Shine-All 
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Super Shine-All is a neutral liquid chemi- 
eal cleaner (not a soap) recommended by 
flooring manufacturers for the maintenance 
of all types of floors. 





Brand new. A Liquid Wax that dries bright 
without polishing. Saves labor, time and expen- 
sive polishing equipment. Exceptionally fine for 
linoleum, rubber and asphalt tile floors. 





An easy way to remove rubber and traffic marks 
from wood floors. Hil-Tone preserves the floor 
and gives them an attractive lustre. 


SHINE-ALL SALES CO., Distributors 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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sible, little attempt being made to imitate its actual markings. Shading 
one side of the body helps to give the impression of roundness. 

(For illustrations of such preparations see Smallwood, Reveley 
and Bailey’s “New General Biology,” frontispiece. Some there pic- 
tured, being originally mounted for purposes of art rather than 
science, have been arranged to show the under surface, and display 
the hind wings uppermost. ) 

The rest of the process consists merely of cementing the specimen, 
with appropriate label, to the surface of a piece of glass (an old 
photographic plate stripped of its film is excellent), covering with a 
second glass and binding with passepartout tape. It is important that 
the glue be allowed to set after each separate step, otherwise parts 
may become disarranged. 

For transportation and storage the use of a standard size of glass, 
preferably 4x 5 inches, is desirable. This is large enough for most 
single specimens, and can be used for groups of smaller ones to show 
such points as sex differences, specific differences with generic re- 
semblance, variation, mimicry and the like. The mounts are not as 
bulky as the commoner Riker type, and are probably equally durable ; 
they preserve the insect indefinitely ; they can be readily passed from 
hand to hand ; they allow observation of both wing-surfaces. 


A NOTE FROM WRANGELL INSTITUTE 

(Continued from page 22) 
not greatly different from boys and girls of similar ages in the United 
States. The resemblance is, however, largely external and every 
once in awhile one becomes aware of the fact that these youngsters 
who wear silk stockings and play Dinah and Moonlight on the Rockies 
in their saxophones, after all have the cultural background of the 
native fish camps. 

Still the work is interesting,—building a brand new institution to 
fit the peculiar needs of a special and unique social situation. Alaska 
is about half Indian and half white. There is a good deal of race 
prejudice but no outright segregation. The native leaders mingle 
freely with the whites and intermarriage carries no necessary stigma. 
The natives, although culturally, socially and educationally hand- 
icapped already are taking a considerable part in the building of 
Alaska, and will doubtless have an increasingly greater share. 
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life-saver 


for worn-out floors! 


a to the rescue! 


Two years ago the cork block 
floor in a large Philadelphia 
building was about to be re- 
placed ... a beautiful, expensive 
floor sacrificed to heavy traffic 
and hard scrubbing. 


But along came the Car-Na-Var 
man—just in time! At his sug- 
gestion the floor was sanded, 
treated with Car-Na-Var and re- 
stored to its original beauty. 


And that’s not all! Not only did 


Car-Na-Var save the cost of a 
new floor, but it cut maintenance 
costs almost in half by elimina- 
ting scrubbing. (Car-Na-Var 
gives a beautiful, lustrous finish 
that is easily cleaned with a 
push-broom or dry mop.) 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish-gum and waxes that re- 
stores and protects floors. Lasts longer 
per thousand foot-traffic than any 
other floor treatment. Ideal for wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, concrete and cork 
floors. Comes in natural and popular 
colors. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS HIT 
BY DEPRESSION 


First reports to the Federal Office of Education from the states as to how 
the economic depression has affected public education and what school author- 
ities are doihg to meet the situation, have just been released. 

Replies from inquiries sent to 3,176 school superintendents in cities 2,500 
population and up, and to 4,281 county superintendents have revealed trends in 
41 cities 100,000 population and over, eliminations and curtailments of service 
in 478 cities 10,000 population and more, and trends in rural schools in two 
hard-hit states, Alabama and Arkansas. 

Significant findings of the Federal Office of Education inquiry on city 
schools throughout the United States are listed below. By not including the 
North Atlantic region, which has been more or less stable, sharp changes in 
averages appear. 

Enrollment up 1.39 per cent, 

Teaching staff down 2.13 per cent, 

Teachers’ salaries budget down 4.96 per cent, 

Assessed value of property yielding school funds down 7.5 per cent, 

Current expense down 5.32 per cent, 

Capital outlay down 37.98 per cent, 

State aid up 2.13 per cent. 

Nearly two-thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 to 100,000 population, report that 
some services of the schools have been curtailed or abolished entirely. A few 
schools, however, have actually increased service. Elimination in order of 
frequency of their occurrence, although figures should not be read as ratios 
since it is not known what proportion of communities reporting had services 
listed, are: Supervisors of music, kindergartens, supervisors of art, dental 
service, night schools, school nurse service, medical inspection, manual train- 
ing and elementary grade home economics. 

School services suffering most freqhent curtailment are: night schools, 
physical education, nurse service and medical inspection. 

Fifty-two cities report increases in school services, despite or because of 
the depression. Physical education, dental clinics and classes for handicapped 
children head the list of gains. Two cities have added junior colleges. 

Arkansas and Alabama rural schools have been hard hit, reports from 
county superintendents to the Federal Office of Education show. Because of 
lack of funds, in 26 cases, Arkansas schools were entirely abandoned. The 
state reports that four out of five counties closed schools early because of 
insufficient funds. Two counties cut off approximately two months. In 
Alabama two counties closed their schools in the middle of the term. Elemen- 
tary schools are suffering more heavily than high schools. 

Lack of equipment and supplies is affecting nearly half of all the schools 
in Arkansas, while one quarter of those in Alabama are so affected. Both 
states have postponed greatly needed repairs to school property and have de- 
layed construction of many needed school buildings. A number of the coun- 
ties, official records reveal, have eliminated health work and music and one 
county is maintaining a minimum school opportunity by charging tuition and 
securing donations. 

Teachers and other rural-school employees have suffered great losses re- 
sulting from reduced budgets in both Alabama and Arkansas. Fewer teachers 
are being employed, and many are being dismissed. Those retained in Alabama 
elementary schools have received an average salary decrease of 12.1 per cent 
and those in high schools an average of 17.9 per cent decrease. Arkansas 
teacher salary cuts average 22.2 per cent for elementary and 19.1 per cent for 
high schools. 

Larger classes per teacher, community welfare relief by teachers, increased 
janitorial work by teachers, paying in warrants, and other results of the de- 
pression are noted in letters from these states to the Office of Education. — 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Duke University Summer Srhool 


Durham, N. C. 


First Term: June 9 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1933: 


Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 


information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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A PLAYING BAND 


in 12 weeks 


Guaranteed e 


RANK HOLTON & CO., originators 

of the ‘‘Holton Guaranteed School 
Band Plan” have organized hundreds of 
successful bands throughout the United 
States—on a basis of Complete Satisfac- 
tion or Money Refunded. 


What we have accomplished for others, 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
Improperly organized, it can become an 
expensive luxury. 


Under the Holton School 
Band Plan Success is 
absolutely Guaranteed 


Represented in the Carolinas by 


UNIVERSAL BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 441 Lexington, N, C, 


Write for full details today. 
No obligation. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
212 Holton Bldg. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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DISCOVERING NORTH CAROLINA 


By Nevuie Rowe 





A book of facts in story written for the children of North Carolina 
that they may know their state as it is. Natural resources, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, highways, railways, waterways, airways, and the 
past and present leadership of the state, all are reviewed in simple 
language. This is the first volume available for children which tells 
about North Carolina writers, educators, artists, dramatists, musi- 
cians, and poets. Every chapter is followed by simple projects and 
questions for discussion. Numerous pictures of places and people. 
About 360 pages. Bound to stand hard use in waterproof cloth. 
A copy of the book will be sent to any North Carolina public school 
teacher for ten days free examination on request. Single copies $1.00 


postpaid. Quantity orders $.90 each, carrying charges paid. 


THE NATURAL GARDENS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By B. W. WEtts 


This book should be in every high school library in the state. It 
makes possible for everyone an understanding and appreciation of the 
wild flowers that grow in North Carolina. The first part is devoted 
to a general account of the eleven major plant communities in the 
state, from the windy dunes on the coast across the savannahs to the 
great forests and Christmas Tree land. The second part has a simple 
key which makes it easy to identify important species. Published in 
coéperation with The Garden Club of North Carolina. xx + 458 
pages. 210 illustrations, mostly of wild flowers. Single copy $3.50 
postpaid. Special price on quantity orders. Copy will be sent on ten 


days approval on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 




















